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Once upon a time there 
named Gail Vandermore. 


was a pretty little girls — a pretty girl, anyway 


One day she awoke and leaped out of — or rather on top of—bed with a 
wonderful idea. 

She strutted to her mirror and tried the idea on for size. Pleased 
with everything she saw . . . 










Gail slipped on wispy black panties 
and long, transparent black pants 
in front of her bedside mirror. 
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HOLE IN HER SOLE 



Beaufort Jones watched the street 
carefully. Outside, a light mist spun 
down, reflecting the lights along the 
street with weird luminosity. It was 
the quiet hour, tucked halfway between 
dusk and evening, when most of the 
citizens around him faced dinner plates 
and platitudes of conversation. It was 
the hour when he usually left his apart¬ 
ment. But for several days he had 
been too terrified to leave, and of late 
his ingenuity had been strained in 
order for him to escape. 

For Beaufort Jones had a specialty 
—it was almost a profession with him. 
He lived on credit, and had since he 
had learned that banks, oil companies, 
and express companies were willing to 
trust the veriest stranger with a small 
plastic card that entitled him to com- 
mond much of the world's goods and 
services to which he would not other¬ 
wise be entitled. But because Beaufort 
Jones had no intention of honoring the 
cold, precise, and distressingly accu¬ 


rate statements mailed to him once a 
month, he had found that the banks, 
oil companies, and express companies 
had taken a perverse interest in his 
personal habits. For months he had 
managed to remain — he didn’t like the 
word hidden—call it 'unavailable', to 
the neatly dressed, clean shaven, and 
completely unimaginative young men 
who had ben trying to locate him. He 
knew what they wanted, but since such 
matters distressed him, he thought it 
best to avoid them. 

Then matters had taken a turn he 
had not expected. They had found 
where he lived. For ten days, Beaufort 
Jones had learned how difficult it was 
to concentrate on the subtler aspects 
of a truly fine novel (purchased with a 
little plastic card) when, at any 
moment, a threatening knock was like¬ 
ly to come at the door. During that 
same period, he had learned that he 
must give up his music, for a phono¬ 
graph (paid for with a little plastic 


card) playing even the finest of the 
world's music (on records also paid 
for with a little plastic card) was 
usually a sign that someone was with¬ 
in the apartment. He preferred to 
think that the clean shaven and un¬ 
imaginative young men went away 
from his door, baffled. 

Most painful was the necessity of 
relinquishing the company of certain 
young ladies who had made his eve¬ 
nings quite enjoyable, letting him ex¬ 
perience their nubile charms almost in 
direct proportion to the number of 
times he had produced one of his little 
plastic cards during their evening to¬ 
gether. These girls were refined, in¬ 
telligent, and never made the situation 
seem sordid by asking for money . . . 
directly. But since Beaufort Jones had 
been, at least for the moment, amply 
endowed with the little plastic cards 
that served so delightfully in place of 
cash, he was able to satisfy the most 
avaricious of these damsels. He knew 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Backstage, she changed to a sparkling bikini-draped sarong as she waited 
eagerly to find out if the director wanted her. 

He asked her to dance once more in solo performance. 






Relaxing in his office, they discussed Gail's promising future on the 
stage and agreed she must drop “Gail Vandermore” for something 
expressive of her natural attributes. 

It was hours later that she inspired her director to rename her 
Gail Van Der MOST! 






"Big Daddy” and "Friend”, 
Miss Austria ‘1962’, 

at the New York 
auto show. 
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Three years ago I was asked 
to write a story about a man, 
whom I had never met . . . and a 
car, which I had never seen. This 
is not as difficult as it may sound, 
as I was given the statistics on 
both. The car, now known to 
millions of people as the “Beatnik 
Bandit," was pretty impressive. 
The man, now known to millions 
as Ed “Big Daddy" Roth, was not. 
With only one previous show car 
to his credit, he was letting it be 
known that he was out to get top 
spot away from the long establish¬ 
ed Custom Car men. Impudence!, 
thought I, if not plain insanity. 

My tongue-in-cheek plot revolv¬ 



MIMf 

“The Outlaw" was made with 
parts from 20 different cars . . . 
and a lot of ingenuity. "Out¬ 
law" has been touring the auto 
show circuit for several years 
and has been seen by several 
million show goers. 


ed around a “Beanik Genius," 
bearded and unwashed; an equal¬ 
ly repulsive assistant; his display 
at the auto show with blaring loud 
speakers and screaming fans and 
his adventures with same. Since 
I considered this to be a master¬ 
piece of fiction, except for the car, 
I decided to attend the show and 
see for myself. That night, and 
for a long time after, I had the 
odd feeling that I had stepped 
right into my own story. “Beatnik 
Genius" is a term I had coined 
lightly (if you discount the heavy 
sarcasm) but it stuck . . . because 
it’s true! 

Ed Roth was born and raised 


in Bell, California. His early 
scholastic record was medicore 
due to his early acquired non¬ 
conformity, which he first display¬ 
ed by creating, and selling, wierdo 
cartoons. Later, his stay in the 
Air Force was equally uneventful 
so far as military history is con¬ 
cerned. It happened, however, 
that there was no barber on his 
base. So, he cut his own hair 
and, being addicted to money 
somewhat, decided to make a little 
extra by taking the sissors to 
everyone. The total outlay for 
this necessary business establish¬ 
ment was his own time and labor, 
used in cutting a door into the 



side of an old, airplane engine 
packing can, the price of an 
ancient pair of barber sissors . . . 
and a $50 “pay-off" to an officer 
for permission to operate his 
“Barber Shop" on the base. All 
the while, he was still drawing 
“Wierdo” cartoons for profit. 

Home from the Air Force, “Big 
Daddy" established a “Wierdo 
Greeting Card” business, which 
he sold for $1,000 to help pay his 
college tuition. 

He began his higher education 
at Los Angeles City College, but 
later transfered to U.C.L.A., as a 
Math major. Still not content to 
be “merely a scholar," he began 


bumming around auto shows on 
the week ends, hand painting wild 
designs on sweat-shirts. He later 
developed his air-brush style . . . 
which has in turn developed into 
a silk - screen, mass production 
process. 

Ed dismisses his success in 
this manner: “I was bumming 
around ... out of work . . . and 
didn’t want to go to work. So, 
when this beatnik thing came on, 
I dug that it could be profitable. 
After all, man, like I was a beatnik 
before there ever was such a 
word." 

While following the auto show 
circuit with his sweat-shirt booth, 


he decided he would build a show 
car that would be better and more 
unusual than the run-of-the-mill 
entries; one that would bring good 
publicity to his“Wierdo" conces¬ 
sion. The result was “The Out¬ 
law" ... the first car he ever built 
to show. After struggling through 
nearly five years of individual 
shows with the “Outlaw," he con¬ 
ceived the idea for a second car 
“The Beatnik Bandit." Asa result 
of extensive magazine coverage 
on this second car, he was placed 
under contract by Revell, Inc., 
which was quite impressed with 
his ideas for custom car model 
kits. 








Revell has continued to spread 
the “Big Daddy" image and Roth 
has continued to travel with the 
auto shows for them and for him¬ 
self. He feels that there are many 
inequities in the present methods 
of judging entries and that the 
entire system is, at best, out¬ 
dated. He spends a good portion 
of his own time in the crusade for 
a better system. 

Revell has issued promotion 
and editorial pieces crediting him 
with such statements as: “People 
who restore cars, as such, are 
'out of it' and are not contributing 
anything to the automobile world 
of today.” 


“That is a pretty harsh state¬ 
ment." he admits. "The truth is 
. . . when a person restores right 
and comes up with a beautiful job 
. . . this is great and they are 
contributing a lot to our heritage. 
The people we’re referring to are 
the guys who do a half-way job 
and come up with ‘monsters’ that 
all but destroy the original 
machine." However, his opinion 
is that people who take older cars 
and restyle them and, in using 
their initiative, improve upon them 
or create something entirely dif¬ 
ferent are contributing far more 
to the automotive world than are 
the ‘Restorers.’ 


“There is a place for good ma¬ 
chinery in any, field . . . whether 
it is a go-cart, a custom car, a 
high performance car. . . or what¬ 
ever," he continues. “But, there’s 
no place for junk!" Junk, he 
feels, is not only dangerous and 
unfunctional, but degrading to the 
already tarnished competition 
image. 

In this area, his ambition is to 
present to the public, by any and 
all means, the fact that the young 
people who build and or work on 
cars are the future adults of this 
country who are doing something 
very useful and worthwhile . . . 
not merely delinquents roaring 
around in a souped-up pile of tin. 
Ed holds a strong opinion that 
World War II might have been lost 
to us had it not been for the 
youngsters who were able to 
devise and improvise, largely due 
to their hot-rodding background. 

Roth attributes h i s growing 
popularity to the fact that youth 
is interested in individuality and 
feels that the “Wierdo” trend 
gives them a harmless out-let for 
their efforts at non-conformity. 
He still enjoys the auto shows and 
talking to the young people who 
need and want his advise but. he 
is growing weary of the long 
stretches on the road away from 
his family and would like to do a 
T.V. show of his own, on which 
he could instruct, as well as enter¬ 
tain, the' youngsters in the arts of 
model making, car design, etc. 

Being a crusader by nature, he 
is about to launch a campaign 
against the mighty fortress of the 
National Safety Council which, he 
feels, praises the slow, incompe¬ 
tent drivers and condemns the 
faster, more experienced drivers 
. . . without any extensive knowl¬ 
edge of automobiles or the way 
they function. “It is general 
knowledge," he says, “that most 
accidents are caused by the pokey 
driver who is hardly ever involved 
in the actual accident and, there¬ 
fore, is left free to cause further 
havoc among other drivers, ad 
infinitum." 



“Rotar" is the air-car of the future that really proved “Big Daddy’s” 
engineering genius. The twin props are powered by motorcycle engines 
which actually lift the car off the ground and propel it forward on a 
cushion of air. 





















His rage against the 'grand old 
men' of the N.S.C. was caused by 
a rumor that the state of Indiana 
intended to lift the drivers license 
of Rodger Ward over a couple of 
speeding citations. “Their ‘Speed 
Is Dangerous’ slogan is way off 
base," he growls. “So is most 
everything else these days. If they 
are going to pick on somebody, 
let them pick on the nut who 
drives a rattle-trap car at 20 mph. 
on a freeway ... but not one of 
the top drivers in the country, for 
cry’in out loud!" 

“Big Daddy" realizes that this 
type of statement is comparable 
to beating your mother ... or 
treason to your country, but he is 
willing to bear the consequences 
in the hope that some betterment 
will result. 

In his relationship, of long 
standing, with the hot-rod ele¬ 
ment, he has found that when 
Civic groups and law enforcement 
agencies join in and participate, 
instead of criticizing or patroniz¬ 
ing the kids, they realize that the 
automobile can be one of the 
greatest deterants to delinquency. 


He feels that the way most adults 
handle ‘teen problems" in general 
is “all wet.” 

Even when he is speaking 
seriously, he is likely to burst 
into the middle of a sentence with 
a disconnected bit of verbal non¬ 
sense and his speech is liberally 
splashed with ‘hip’ expressions. 
But, if you can ‘listen out’ when 
this happens, you can acquire a 
nearly complete education on 
such diverse subjects as asymet- 
ric body design; the difficulties 
which attend using crushed quartz 
crystals to obtain a rare effect in 
auto paint finishes or, perhaps, 
the exact pitch of the props and 
the amount of thrust required to 
lift his air car, “ROTAR," a given 
distance off the ground. 

These things, and more, he will 
explain at length to this word- 
bound writer in glowing technical 
and or mathmatical terms ... to 
which my only reply is a vigorous 
nod of the head ... in what I hope 
are the right places. All in All, it’s 
rather nice to know a “Beatnik 
Genius.” 
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What to do 9 till the TV Man comes 









Even so beautiful a world traveler as Harriet Russo Or, voila, improvise some spicey, Gallic movie of her 

can find herself momentarily at a loss when her tele- own. 

18 vision blows it’s picture tube. 










In France, she might don a revealing Parisian negligee 
and recline on silken pillows to watch the late show... 



To dance Egyptian-style, she can shed props 
clothes except for the barest lace bikini panties. 


and 
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The girls in the office 
will never BELIEVE this 


Shouldn't I have a grass 
skirt ... or a muumuu? 
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ISLAND INTERLUDE 
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She can even picture herself performing efficiently in a 
wooded glade or on a South Sea island far from familiar 
commercial establishments. 


Jean has ample qualifications and valuable experience that 
make her an asset to any operation. However, she admits 
to feeling the need sometimes for unbuttoning the push¬ 
button rigidity of office routine. 
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She is given to 9 - 5 fantasies like conjuring herself as the 
receptionist in the ideal reception room — one of complete 
comfort, relaxation and freedom. 









Surely, someone can come up with a position for Jeannie 
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Joy’s Long, Hot Summer 



















The first warm day of the year is our signal that it’s Joy-watching season 
Joy is one of the most breathtaking summer sights in the Hollywood Hills. 
































She spends as much time with mirrors as all three of us do with 
binoculars, telescopes and telephoto lenses. 

From our deceptively residential ambush, we try to guess 
what she thinks from her boudoir perch. 


Still, none of our powerful precision gadgets can do justice to the magnificent 
equipment she has. 
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now, though, that until he was restored 
again to the world of active credit, 
these women would seek companion¬ 
ship among men with higher credit 
ratings than his. 

His problem as he looked out at the 
misty street was more immediate, how¬ 
ever. His creditors, proving them¬ 
selves crass and inconsiderate, had 
put the name of Beaufort Jones on 
some terrifyingly legal-looking papers, 
and had given these papers to evil 
creatures who were set to thrust them 
in his hand if he dropped his guard for 
an instant. Though he had little know¬ 
ledge and less faith in the complicated 
machinery of the law, Beaufort Jones 
knew that as long as he could avoid 
accepting one of those papers, he was 
safe from the poverty they would 
most certainly bring down upon him. 
So as he looked out the window, he 
was checking the street for any charac¬ 
ter who might accost him and try to 
force a paper on him. Twice now he’d 
almost been caught, and he'd promis¬ 
ed himself that he wouldn't leave the 
apartment again until he knew he 
would be secure. 

But man’s animal nature asserts it¬ 
self over his reason after a time in 
even the stoutest men, so Beaufort 
Jones felt he must venture forth. It 
was useless to think of contacting any 
of his former playmates—they would 
merely laugh scornfully if he suggested 
that they come up to his apartment 
for a quiet evening. But at a little 
bar and restaurant a couple of blocks 
away, where he had been reduced to 
eating during this period of dried up 
credit, he had struck up an acquaint¬ 
ance with a young woman who, if not 
the most beautiful and certainly not a 
sure thing, at least promised the pos¬ 
sibility of companionship during the 
bleak evening hours ahead. She would 
appreciate the splendor of his apart¬ 
ment, even if all he had to offer her in 
the way of refreshment was coffee. 
Still, who knows? He might even take 
a chance and put some quiet music 
on the phonograph. 

The street was clear. Fine. The hall 
was clear. He walked to the elevator, 
where he took the car to the roof. 
Strange that they hadn't caught on to 
this ruse yet. He knew that they 
usually had a man staked out near the 
lobby, waiting for him, so he simply 
reversed the normal procedure for 
leaving a building and exited over the 
roof. The jump to the roof of the 
building next door was short and not 
frightening in the least. Then he took 
the elevator to the basement, where 
he went out the rear door into the 
alley. A moment later, he was on the 
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street, walking with the confidence and 
good feeling of a man who is captain 
of his soul. 

Beaufort Jones found her waiting for 
him—a good sign. An excellent sign. 

“My dear," he said huskily. “How 
I’ve waited for this moment." 

She smiled up at him, her soft 
brown hair cascading lightly around 
her shoulders. It pained him to see 
how shabby her colthes looked in the 
bright electric glare of the cafe. Her 
dress was black, showed signs of wear, 
and in a spot or two was neatly mend¬ 
ed. Her shoes caused him the most 
distress. Once they had been elegant 
patent leather heels, but now the shiny 
black material was scuffed and 
cracked. 

“Probably has paper in them to keep 
the water out," he thought sadly. "The 
poor dear," he added as an after¬ 
thought. If he remembered, he would 
buy her a new pair . . . when his pre¬ 
sent trouble was over and he was 
restored to the use of his little plastic 
cards. 

"I've been waiting for you, too, 
Beaufort," she said. "It seems like a 
long time, but you're finally here." 

The full, moist richness of her lips 
as she mouthed each vowel stirred in 
him a deep longing, a melancholy 
need to join his body with hers in a 
delicious moment of forgetfulness 
snatched from eternity and flung into 
the teeth of hell. She was more attrac¬ 
tive than he remembered her, though 
he had seen her only the day before. 
He was sure he could forget her 
shabbiness long enough to ease the 
surging pressures within him. 

She seemed to be sitting expectant¬ 
ly, waiting for him to speak, to suggest 
something. He offered his apartment. 

"I don't know if I should," she said 
hesitantly. "I hardly know you.” 

"I didn’t expect such a platitude 
from you, my dear,” he said. "It 
sounds like a line from a cheap novel.” 

"I guess it does. But that isn't what 
I meant. Maybe you’d like to go to my 
apartment instead. It's right upstairs 
here, in this building." 

Instantly he was wary. This might 
be a trick. This woman might be 
planted here specifically for the pur¬ 
pose of luring him into a trap where 
those frightening papers could be 
forced into his hands, plunging him 
into poverty. It had been by careful 
attention to these warnings that he had 
managed to avoid difficulty so far. His 
mind seemed to contain a built-in 
alarm that so far had proven itself 
infallible. His mind screamed alarm, 
urging him to turn and flee. 

A baser element in the pit of his 



stomach urged him to stay. The girl 
was shabby, it was true, but she was 
physically exciting. And Beaufort 
Jones had lived quite ascetically for 
longer than he cared to. Then his self- 
confidence returned. What if she were 
a plant? How much more satisfying to 
play her game and, ultimately, to 
defeat her at it. Let her try to lead 
him into a trap, and she would learn 
what kind of man she was dealing with. 
By being clever and staying alert, he 
knew that he could win. 

"I insist, my dear," he said. "I 
have some records which you really 
must hear. And it’s only a short walk 
from here." 

She looked distressed. 

“Walk?” she said. "I . . . I . . ." 

And then he understood as she look¬ 
ed at her shabby shoes. 

"Of course.” He patted her arm 
comfortingly. “I’ll take care of it in a 
moment. Wait for me right here." 

As he hurried out of the cafe toward 
the drugstore on the corner, he was 
sure that his fears about her were 
unfounded. She hadn't wanted to walk 
because of her shoes—in dry weather, 
paper over a hole in the sole is no 
real problem, but in wet weather . . . 

He thrust his hand into his pants 
pocket and felt the two crumpled bills 
there, and he hoped that he could 
find her a cheap pair of plastic over¬ 
shoes in the drugstore. He hated to 
part with any of his small hord, but the 
delicious surge of emotion within him 
assured him that it was the thing to 
do. 

Beaufort Jones led her by a circui¬ 
tous route to his apartment building, 
to be sure that they weren't followed. 
Then he reversed his stratagem of 
earlier and entered the building next 
door, rode the elevator to the top, 
crossed the roof, and took the elevator 
down to his floor. 

"Why all the precautions?" she 
asked. "I don't have a big brother 
who’s going to beat you up." She 
looked up at him and her eyes became 
misty. "And I am over twenty-one." 

He didn’t bother with the records. 
She was warm and lucious in his arms, 
her body a fiery caress against his. He 
bit her ear as he pressed her closely 
to him on the couch. She gave herself 
up to him with the wanton abandon 
of a woman who revels in the joy of 
physical sensation. He had never been 
loved so thoroughly. 

An eternity later he whispered, "All 
I can offer you is coffee." 

"I’d love some,” she whispered 
back, her voice husky with satisfied 
passion. 

Beaufort Jones went into the kitchen 
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HEAR IT! COMPARE IT! 
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John yawned without opening his eyes, rolled over in the mussed bed, and put his 
arms around the obese woman sleeping beside him. He fondled her breasts, his eyes still 
closed. He’d been doing the same thing for twelve years, and in all that time, she'd never 
really responded to him in the morning, but he still tried, more from force of habit than 
anything else. He knew that it was useless to hope that she’d become passionate—Fran 
believed sex was something only to be done under cover of darkness, as though it was 
something that they had to be ashamed of. It was, to her, almost a sin, and certainly 
nothing in which there was any pleasure. 

He was still only half awake when he realized that the woman in his arms was not 
pushing him away the way Fran had done for all the years of their married life. She was, 
in fact, urging him on. Her response took him by surprise. 

He moved to love her eagerly, his passion rising to erase the last vestiges of sleep 
from his brain. It was not until he'd clasped her tightly to him that he realized the girl 
in his arms was not his wife. Even though his eyes were still shut, there was no possibility 
of a mistake. His wife weighed one hundred eighty pounds, and in the twelve years of their 
marriage had never moved a muscle during their love making. This girl weighed . .. maybe 
a hundred pounds, and she was loving him skilfully, utilizing every trick of technique in 
the book to heighten the erotic sensations coursing through him. By the time this realiza¬ 
tion had forced its way through his sleep-numbed brain, it was too late to stop—even if 
he’d been inclined to. 

He lay beside her breathlessly, blinking in an effort to focus his eyes on her. When 
he did, he gasped. 






“You have good reason to be," 
Bette said huskily, the corners of 
her mouth playing mischievously. 
“Love me, John. Love me." 

He turned to his task with good 
will, and in the few minutes that 
followed, he found that Bette 
knew ways of stimulating him 
that he had never even suspected. 
He was completely exhausted 
when she slipped away, leaving 
him weak and sleepy. He napped. 

Two days later, he was handed 
a subpoena. Fran was suing him 
for divorce. He was ordered out 
of the house and to give up his 
car. 

He called Bette frantically. 

“I thought you promised not to 
tell Fran anything," he cried, after 
he told her of the subpoena. 

“I didn’t, John. Not one word 
did I say to Fran about ... us, 
after you asked me not to." 

“But she's divorcing me. She 
claims adultery — and Bette, 
you're the only woman I’ve . . . 
I've made love to in the twelve 
years we've been married. Be¬ 
sides Fran, I mean." 

“Believe me, John. I didn’t tell 
her." 

He hung up. 

During the days preceeding the 
trial, he tried to locate Fran, but 
she was nowhere to be found. 
She'd changed the locks on the 
doors of the house, closed it up 
tight, and disappeared. 

Bette was no help. 

“That's between the two of 
you,” she said. “I don’t want to 
get involved." 

He tried to find out more about 
the adultery charge, but there was 
nothing he could glean from any 
of the sources of information 
open to him. The papers served 
on him did not name a co-respon¬ 
dent. and the only case Fran could 
have on him had to center on 
Bette's testimony. But she kept 
repeating her promise to him that 
she would not be in court to 
testify. 



On the day of the trial, John 
and his attorney scanned the 
courtroom for Bette. She wasn’t 
there. 

“Maybe she was telling you the 
truth," the attorney whispered. 
“Maybe she won't be here." 

“She’s the only one. I swear 
it. And she promised me that she 
wouldn’t testify against me.” 

The attorney nodded. 

“If she does, your goose is 
cooked. Six hundred a month. 
The judge'll give her that and ask 
her why she hasn't asked for 
more." 

“God!" John muttered. 

Fran came in, then, with her 
attorney. There was still no sign 
of Bette. 

The trial got under way, and 
was over almost before it began. 
Fran’s attorney showed films of 
John and Bette embracing pas¬ 
sionately. 

“I lose," John muttered bitterly 
when the image flashed onto the 
screen. “Every damned thing I 
own. God!" 

He and his attorney walked 
from the courtroom together. 

At the curb in front of the 
courthouse, John saw Bette seat¬ 
ed behind the wheel of the sleek 
sports car that had, until a short 
time ago, been his pride. 

“You promised," he hissed. 
“You promised not to tell her a 
thing." 

“I didn’t, darling,” Bette cooed 
“She already knew. She knew 
when we were setting the camera 
up.” 

“We?" 

Bette nodded. Fran walked up, 
and without so much as a glance 
at John, heaved her bulk in the 
car beside the trim, dark-haired 
girl. 

“Of course," Bette said. “Fran 
and I have been . . . friends for a 
long time. But you were nice, 
darling. I'm sorry we didn’t get 
acquainted earlier. 'Bye, now." 

She drove away rapidly. 
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“Bette!" 

The petite, dark haired girl be¬ 
side him smiled softly. 

“Surprised to see me. John?" 

“Why . . . why. yes." 

Bette was his next door neigh¬ 
bor. She had been with Fran and 
himself the night before, when 
Fran had picked the fight with 
him. They were having a drink in 
the bar at the corner when she'd 
started it. 

“If I could get something good 
on you. I'd leave in a minute." 
Fran said. “But you're too damn¬ 
ed respectable to pull anything 
like Dave did." 

Bette smiled at the mention of 
her former husband. 

“I would have left him years 
before, but I didn’t have anything 
on him. After I took some movies 
of him with his secretary in a 
motel, I was able to collect 
plenty," the green-eyed girl said. 

Fran laughed nastily. 

“Fat chance I’d ever have of 
catching you doing something 
that'd be worth six hundred a 
month to me.” 

“So much?" John asked, his 
eyes widening in surprise. "My 
God! That’d break me." 

“Plus the house, plus the car.” 
Bette smiled coldly. “That’s the 
price Dave’s paying for having hot 
pants for his secretary.” 

Fran shook her head. 

“I wish you would, just once. 
I'd give anything to get something 
on you. I’d clear out so fast you 


wouldn't even know what was 
happening." 

John had put her nasty temper 
down to the drinks she’d had, 
and also to the fact that he had 
made an unfortunate reference to 
her weight earlier that day. He 
couldn’t believe that she really 
wanted to leave, not after twelve 
years. After all, she had a good 
home and security. What more 
could she possibly want? 

He looked at the attractive 
brunette in the bed beside him. 

“You won't . . . won’t say any¬ 
thing to Fran about this, will 
you?" he asked. 

“Why should that bother you, 
John?" 

“Well, after the way she was 
talking last night, I wouldn't want 
her to ... to get any ideas about 
divorce.” He grinned weakly. “I 
can’t afford six hundred dollars a 
month." 

“Fran wouldn’t want that 
much." Bette said. “She’s not 
the greedy kind." 

“What does she want? She 
sure didn't sound too happy last 
night." 

“She'd like to have the . . . ah 
. . . call it freedom, that I have. 
The freedom to come and go as 
she wants, without having to 
answer to you or anybody else. 
Freedom from the drudgery of 
housework, and . . ." Her voice 
trailed off. 

“What?" 

“A husband who paws her 


every morning like she was a side 
of beef." 

He started to protest—to claim 
his deed as a part of his marital 
rights, but a look at Bette’s face 
told him that it would be useless. 
She wasn't likely to understand 
the masculine point of view at all. 

“I can count on you, though, 
not to tell Fran?" he said finally. 
He needed her reassurance and 
he had suddenly become con¬ 
scious of the fact that she hadn't 
given it to him. He was too aware 
of the close friendship that had 
sprung up between the two women 
since Bette had rid herself of 
Dave. He had been aware of 
Bette from the first day she and 
Dave had moved into the house 
next door. Tiny, with a wonder¬ 
fully formed body, she had fre¬ 
quently paraded about in the back 
yard, clad in the briefest bikinis. 
Sometimes, too, she would leave 
the blinds of her bedroom up 
when she was undressing. John 
had decided a long time ago that 
she had a tendency toward exhibi¬ 
tionism—she apparently delight¬ 
ed in having men gaze at her body 
with lust in their hearts. 

“John, if anything ever hap¬ 
pens between you and Fran, you 
can be sure that I won't be in 
court to testify. Does that satisfy 
you?" 

He nodded. 

“I just wanted to be sure. After 
the way she talked last night, I’m 
kind of nervous." 



Come on. We’ll figure out a way to get even with her. Why not! 
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Unfortunately 

. . . it looks as though my roommate’s stood you up. 
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Once Gina invites 
you inside . . . 






She heads straight for that woolly white chair in her living room 
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Her “fringe benefit,” she calls it. 
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Gets a completely blissful expression . . . 
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She almost slithers down into the chair, bending forward so 
she brushes delicately against its softness. 
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Laughs delightedly . . 




where he quickly brewed some coffee 
in a gleaming automatic coffee pot 
(obtained with one of the little plastic 
cards). When he returned to the living 
room, she was seated on the couch, 
dressed but for her shoes. She picked 
one up and looked at it ruefully. 

"Isn't that terrible?” she said, turn¬ 
ing it over and exhibiting the hole in 


the sole to him. 

It hurt him to look at it. He didn’t 
like to be reminded of poverty. He 
preferred to think that poverty didn’t 
exist, for it was too terrifying to con¬ 
sider, especially since he faced it if 
they ever succeeded in placing one of 
those evil pieces of paper in his hand. 
They'd take the things he owned 
(really owned—paid for with money, in 
addition to the things he'd paid for 
with one of those little plastic cards) 
and he would have nothing left. He 
might even—God forbid—have to go 
to work. 


"You think that’s bad,” she said. 
"Look at this.” 

She stood up and held the shoe right 
in his gaze. He couldn’t escape. 

"Just look,” she said, fishing inside 
the shoe for the paper that was thrust 
there. "Look how I have to keep the 
water out." 

He looked, but he didn’t want to 
see. She pulled the wadded piece of 
paper out and thrust it in his hand. 
It was damp, thick, and smelled faintly 
of perspiration. 


"Beaufort Jones," she said, her 
voice changing suddenly, becoming 
crisp and businesslike, “you are hereby 
summoned to appear in court on the 
day specified herein, to answer the 
charges brought against you by the 
plaintiffs named in the subpoena.” 

He stood thunderstruck while she 
slipped her feet in her shoes and 
stepped to the door. 

" 'Bye, Beaufort," she called, smil¬ 
ing. "It was good. It really was." 

Then she was gone. 
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On her knees, she starts her descent again . . . 
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She stands up to show you that her 
black panties have ruffled, 
rhinestoned hearts. 
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Presenting 

“NEW EXOTIC MODELS 
OF ALL NATIONS” 

Filty-two modern and distinc¬ 
tive art studies representing 
outstanding types of beauty. As 
sparkling and refreshing as a 
mountain stream, each subject 
is the result of painstaking re¬ 
search. These studies are ac¬ 
claimed as TRULY works of art 
by connoisseurs the world over. 

GUARANTEE 


In the event of any defect in 
this pack, we shall be pleased 
to replace it. Return unused to 
the merchant from whom you 
purchased it. 
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PLAYING CARDS 

$ 3 95 


W'/emme; 


The finest modern photography com¬ 
bined with the technical skill of master 
craftsmen are introduced to you in this 
package —an outstanding collection of 
52 art studies in full color. The novice 
as well as the expert will note the ex¬ 
quisite shading and attention to detail 
marking the great progress of scientific 
color photography. 

GUARANTEE 


RAINBOW PUBLICATIONS P. O. BOX 5341 Inglewood, California 

NAME (Please print) . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY .:. STATE . 

(Please make checks, money orders, 

NO MATERIAL CAN BE SENT TO PERSONS UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE!!! 


In the event of any defect in this pack 
we shall be pleased to replace it. Re¬ 
turn unused to the merchant from whom 
you purchased it. 
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